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use of a method right in itself, and not adopted by his
predecessors; it cannot be but that Bentham by his
own inquiries must have accomplished something con-
siderable. And so, it will be found, he has; something
not only considerable, but extraordinary; though but
little compared with what he has left undone, and far
short of what his sanguine and almost boyish fancy
made him flatter himself that he had accomplished.
His peculiar method, admirably calculated to make
clear thinkers, and sure ones to the extent of their
materials, has not equal efficacy for making those
materials complete. It is a security for accuracy, but
not for comprehensiveness; or rather, it is a security
for one sort of comprehensiveness, but not for another.
Bentham's method of laying out his subject is admir-
able as a preservative against one kind of narrow and
partial views. He begins by placing before himself the
whole of the field of inquiry to which the particular
question belongs, and divides down till he arrives at
the thing he is in search of; and thus by successively
rejecting all which is not the thing, he gradually works
out a definition of what it is. This, which he calls the
exhaustive method, is as old as philosophy itself. Plato
owes everything to it, and does everything by it; and
the use made of it by that great man in his Dialogues,
Bacon, in one of those pregnant logical hints scattered
through his writings, and so much neglected by most
of his pretended followers, pronounces to be the nearest
approach to a true inductive method in the ancient
philosophy. Bentham was probably not aware that
Plato had anticipated him in the process to which he
too declared that he owed everything. By the practice
of it, his speculations are rendered eminently system-
atic and consistent; no question, with him, is ever an
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